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Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
James. What is that tall thing in the picture, 
among the trees, mother? 


Mother. 
dear. 

J. What is a monument for, mother? 

M. A mopument, my son, is a building made 
to remember something by. What did you see 
the other day, when we were walking in the grave- 

ard? - 

J. I saw the stones at the heads of the graves; 
and on every one of them I read, ‘In memory 
of” somebody. 

M. Well; they were monuments, raised in 
memory of those who were buried in the graves. 

J. Who is the Bunker Hill Monument in memo- 
ry of? 

M. Not of any person, mydear. It is in memo- 
ry of a great battle that was fought there, in the 
Revolutionary war. 

J. Battle—what is that, mother? 

M. You have seen the soldiers training, my son. 

J. O yes, mother. [saw them the other day, 
as they marched along, in their fine clothes, with 
their feathers in their caps, and their beautiful red 


It is the Bunker Hill Monument, my 
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guns in their hands; and the captain had a bright 
shining sword, which he swung about, as he t 
ed to the men. “a 

M. Well, a batile is, when two companies’ 
soldiers meet together and fire off their guns, and 
kill each other. 

J. Kill one another! O what do they do that 
for? I shall be afraid to go out, when I see them 
again, I’m afraid they’ll kill me, mother. 

M. No, my dear, there is no danger. They 
will not kill us. I will tell you about the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and then you will understand what 
war is. A great while before you were born, the 
king of Great Britain, which is away over the 
ocean, sent some soldiers over to Boston to kill all 
the people that would not mind what he said; 
which they were not willing to do, for they thought 
he asked a great many very hard things of them. 

J. Were they his people, mother? 

M. Their fathers, a great many years before, 








flag, with the eagle and the stars and stripes, and | 


had come from his country; and he thought all 
their children should mind him. But they said he 
vas too far off to know always what to tell them to 
do; and they thought they could take care of 
themselves, 

J. Well, what did they do, when the soldiers 
came to kill them? 

M. They had killed some of the people before 
this; and a great many of them came together 
near Boston, to keep the soldiers from going into 
the country. One night, they worked all night, 
on Breed’s Hill in Charlestown, built a fortifica- 
tion, which is a kind of wall, to keep off the bul- 
lets of their enemies, When the British saw them 
in the morning, they fired upon them with great 
guns from their ships, in the harbor; but when 
they found they could not stop their work so, they 
sent three thousand soldiers to fight.them. 

J. How many is three thousand, mother? 

M. I do not know how to give you an idea of 
so great anumber. A little more than a thousand 
people can sit in one of the largest churches in 
Boston. So, when you have been in a very large 
church full of people, you may have seen a thou- 
sand; and if you can think of so many people 
three times over, that would be three thousand. 

J. I think so many soldiers would drive away 
the people on the hill. a 

M. 'Vhey kept still till the soldiers got very near 
them, and then fired upon them and drove them 
off. But after a while they came back again; but 
the people fought terribly till their powder was 
gone, and then ran away. 

J. Did the soldiers kill any of the people, 
mother? 

M. Yes; they killed four hundred and fifty. 
But the people killed one thousand and fifty-four 
of the British soldiers. 

J. O how dreadful that was, mother, to have so 
many people killed. I know people must die; but 
I didn’t know that they ever killed one another so. 

M My son, you see by this, what the soldiers 
you admire so much, are learning todo. They 
march about, and shoot off their guns, on purpose 
to learn how to kill people. And they have their 
drums and fifes, and other music, to make them 
feel like fighting. But after this battle was over, 
the British set fire to the houses in Charlestown, 
and they were nearly all burnt down; so that the 
people were left in great distress. Then I sup- 
pose you might have heard the women and chil- 
dren screaming, and seen them running every way 
to get away from the fire. 

J. Wasn’t that very cruel, mother? 

M. Yes, my dear; but fighting makes people 
cruel. These are generally among the horrors of 
war. 



















J. I won't fight, then, mother; and I don’t think 
shall ever love to see the soldiers again; for it 
will make me think of the people that were killed 
in this battle; and of the women and children run- 
ning away from the fire. , 

M. Yes; and you might think of the mothers 
mourning over their sons, the wives mournin 
over their husbands, the sisters over their broth- 
ers, and the little children crying for their fathers, 
who were killed in the battle. So it is always, in 
time of war. It was in memory of this battle that 
the Bunker Hill Monument was built; for though 
the battle was fought upon Breed’s Hill, Bunker 
Hill was the place where they meant to build the 
fortification, at first; and it has always been call- 
ed the Battle of Bunker Hill. The monument, 
however, has never been completed, as you see it 
in this picture. It is only carried up a part of the 
way. Do you recollect, my dear, any account in 





the Bible, of a great Monument that was begua 
and never finished? 

J. Let me think, mother. Why, yes, there 
was what is called the Tower of Babel. The peo- 
ple could not finish it because their language was 
confounded; or because they were proud. Is 
this the reason the Bunker Hill Monument is not 
finished? 

M. I don’t know, my dear, perhaps it is. Those 
who wish to build the Monument are very apt to 
boast of the bravery of the soldiers who killed so 
many of their enemies in that battle, and where 
there is boasting there is no want of pride; and I 
heard some years ago that the members of the 
Society who undertook to build the Monument at 
one of their meetings got divided into two parties, 
on some subject about Freemasonry; they could not 
agree in thewr opinions, so they determined not to 
do anything to the Monument for one year, and it 
has not been finished since. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

THE EXODUS, OR DEPARTURE FROM EGYPT. 

** What sought they thus afar 

That thus the desert paths they trod, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
Freedom they seek, to worship God.”’ 

Perhaps my little readers have not forgotten 
Eliphaz and his little sister, whom we left on the 
plain of Goshen. Perhaps they would like to 
hear more of them. If so they must imagine 
themselves again upon that beautiful plain before 
spoken of. The hour is twilight, the setting sun 
beams quietly and calmly as ever through the 
same tail stuiks of the papyrus, (which often 
reached as traveller’s tell us, to the height of a 
man.) A few stars are glimmering out one by 
one, with a radiance and beauty only known in 
those southern climes. The tent of Naashon 
stands where it stood when we left the little boy 
relating to his mother the wonderful doings of 
Moses. Three months have passed since then, and , 
wonderful are the events which that little boy and 
girl have witnessed in so short a time: Nine 
fearful torments has Jehovah sent upon the obsti- 
nate oppressors of his people. The fruitful land 
of Egypt, then so lovely with luxuriant vegetation 
is now bare and desolate, from the united effects of 
the hail and the locusts; and deep and deadly has 
become the hatred of the Egyptians to the Israel- 
ites, yet still they hold them in slavery. But now 
the memorable night has come, the last fearful 
sorrow hangs over the heads of their oppressors, 
the last link of Israel’s chain is bursting. 

But to return to my story. We were looking 
at Naashon’s tent, where the last beams of the sun 
still linger. In the still twilight a man comes 
forth; itis Naashon himself. He holds in one 
hand a vessel of blood; it is the blood of the Pas- 
chal Lamb, which Moses commanded the Israelites 
to slay on the night of the tenth. 

With a bunch of hyssop stalks dipped in the 





§ | blood, he sprinkles the posts in the front of the 


tent. ‘‘ Father,” enquires Eliphaz, who stands 
by, ‘‘ shall we see the angel of death when he 
passes at midnight?” I know not my son, but go 
now to your rest, for that rest may be broken. 
There is something in the father’s solemn tone, 
which prevents the boy from questioning uny far- 
ther, and he retires into the tent. 

In the deep watches of that night, a fearful cry 
of mingled agony and horror rose through the 
land. ‘The dead were in every house among the 
Egyptians! From the haughty son of the Pharaoh 
on the throne, to the wailing infant of the peasant, 
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the first born darlings of every Egyptian family 
were smitten by that destroying angel. But he 
swiftly passed the blood stained lintels of the obe- 
dient Israelite, and left those within unharmed. 

Then the Egyptians arose in a body and hasten- 
ed the Israelites away. They should not even 
tarry till the morning: Hurriedly and with trem- 
bling hands Milcah gathered together the few 
household articles they possessed, and bound them 
upon the camel which Naashon had provided. 
Sarah and Eliphaz called together their little flock, 
and they joined the immense multitude that was 
slowly proceeding toward the rising sun. Great 
was the confusion and tumult. The lowing of the 
cattle, the crash of removing tents, the shouts of 
one party to another, the shrieks and sobbing of 
frightened children wakened from their midnight 
slumbers. ‘‘ Don’t let me lose your hand dear 
Eliphaz, I hardly know where I am, amid this 
noise,” said little Sarah who clung to her brother. 
‘‘Give me your hand my little maiden,” said 
Naashon from behind. The children turned, they 
hardly recognised the joyous and clear tone as 
their father’s. The well trained camel had kneel- 
ed at the command of his master, and in a few mo- 
ments the little girl was seated, half pleased and 
half afraid, upon the piles of stuff with which the 
animal was loaded. Eliphaz was soon placed be- 
side her, their mother was already seated, and 
Naashon, holding the bridle or rather halter in his 
hand walked beside the animal, and the bleating 
flock followed his feotsteps instinctively. Thus 
did Eliphaz and Sarah leave the land of their 
childhood and their birthplace, for a home in the 
wilderness. 

Those who have seen, will doubtless remember 
the beautiful representation of the Departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, exhibited about a year 
or two since in this city, and they will have gained 
clearer ideas from it, than any mere description 
could give them. Rota. 
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ON QUARRELS. : 

Oh, William, said Frank to his eldest brother, 
I have been wanting to see you ever since school 
was done. Just look on my head and see where 
Robert struck me. 

William. Robert struck you? 

Frank. Yes; and only because I‘ wouldn’t 
change my large marble for three of his small ones. 

. Are you sure that was all? Perhaps you 
were a little provoking to him. Think a moment, 
and if you were in fault, say so honestly. 

F. No, I am sure I was not in fault. 
saw us beth, and he can tell you so. 

W. That is well. But did you strike him again? 

F. Oh no. If I had, my head would have been 
swelled worse than this, I can tell you. Why, he 
is half as big again as I am. But I told him you 
would give him a good flogging. 

W. Indeed! Then I have more concern in the 
matter than J thought at first. When would you 
like to have me do it? 

F. The sooner the better. I guess we can 
catch him some time this afternoon. 

W. Very well. I am willing to do any thing in 
reason to oblige you. But is it not strange that 
two such particular friends as you and Robert 
should be trying to get each other flogged? 

F. Oh, we are not friends now by a great deal. 
We used to be rather intimate, but he was so cross 
and bad tempered that we could not agree togeth- 
er—and lately we have been a good deal more 
like enemies than friends. 

W. Enemies? Oh, that alters the case entire- 

ly. Ifthat is the reason you want him flogged, I 
can’t give you any assistance in the matter. 

F. Why not? I don’t see how there could be 
any stronger reason. 

W. As to that, we must try to find a good. rea- 
son as well as a strong one. You know I try to 
act according to the principles of the Bible. Now, 
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apostles gave, there is nothing plainer or clearer 
than that we must never hurt our enemies, nor try 
to punish them for what they have done to us. 
Didn’t you know that, Frank? 

F. Yes, I remember what is said about loving 
our enemies; but does that mean such sort of ene- 
mies as Robert and I? 

W. I suppose it means enemies of every sort; 
but you shall judge for yourself. Do you know 
where we can find a Testament? 

F. Oh yes, there are plenty in the house. And 
you know I have a little one, bound in red moroc- 
co, that Uncle George gave me for a new year’s 
present. 

W. Well, let us have that one, for you must 
get acquainted with the inside as well as the out- 
side of it. 

(Frank goes to his little drawer and brings the 
Testament, and William says, ) 

Now turn to the 5th chapter of Matthew, and 
read the 38th and 39th verses aloud. 

F. (Reads.) ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.’ But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also.” 

W. ‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek.” Is not this something like your affair 
with Robert? ; 

F. Yes, but does this text mean that I ought to 
have turned round and asked him to strike me 
again? 

W. I suppose not. But we can ascertain very 
certainly what we ought to do in such a case, by 
observing what Christ did, when somebody struck 
him. Give me the Testament, and I will find you 
the place. 

(William turns to John xviii. 22d and 23d verses, 
and gives it to Frank to read. 

F. ‘* And when he had thus spoken, one ef the 
officers which stood by struck Jesus with the palm 
of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the high 
priest so? Jesus answered him, If .I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
smitest thou me.” It does not say here that 
Christ turned his other cheek. 

W. No. Wesee therefore that the literal mean- 
ing of the command is of little consequence, and 
that it is the spirit which we must be careful to 
regard and obey. Christ’s conduct was exactly 
according to the spirit of the command, and we 
must understand it in the same sense that he did. 
Now, Frank, tell me what is the real meaning of 
the text you first read. 

F. I suppose it means that we must take inju- 
ries patiently, without getting angry or trying to 
be revenged. 

W. Right, Our duty is to feel and show such 
a spirit as this, but the particular way in which 
we are to show it is left to our own choice. Thus 
it might be proper, when Robert struck you, either 
to turn the other cheek, literally, or to walk away 
quietly and leave him, or mildly to remonstrate 
with him, as Christ did. I say the command 
might mean either of these things. But it could 
not possibly mean that you should strike him again, 
or try to get him flogged for it. Do you see this 
clearly, Frank? 

F. Yes, | believe so. 

W. A short illustration will help you to remem: 
ber it better. You know that in some countries 
they have warm weather all the year round, so 
that it never snows; and most of the people of 
those countries never saw any snow, and do not 
know how it looks. If one of them should ask 
what is the color of snow, he would be told that it 
is white. But there are a great many different 
shades of white. Letter paper is white, and so 
are newspapers, and your hand is white, and the 
clouds are white. But all these are different 
from one another, and he would not certainly 
know which of them snow was like. But he would 
be very certain that it was not BLacK. So love to 
our enemies may be shown in a great many differ- 
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shooting or hanging them. All these things are 
as opposite to love as black is to white. 

F. But mustn’t | do anything to Robert after 
his striking me so? 

W. Oh yes, if the matter should be left here, 
perhaps he would strike you again. We must do 


{something to make him remember it and repent 


of it. 

F. Yes, that is just what I thought. 
would be the best way to do it? 

W. One very good way would be to go to him 
pleasantly this afternoon, and offer to exchange 
marbles, as he wanted to before. 

F. What, give him my marble after he struck 
me? 

W. Why yes! If the object is to make him 
sorry that he struck you, and ashamed ever to do 
so again, I can’t think of any better way to do it. 
F. It seems a very strange way to me. If I 
give up to him now, he will think I am afraid of 
him, and then he will get away every thing of mine 
he wants. 

W. You are mistaken, Frank. Robert is a 
sensible and well-disposed boy, but he is a little 
passionate, and sometimes does things in his an- 
ger that he is sorry for afterwards, I dare say 
he is sorry now that he struck you, and if you 
show a forgiving disposition, and act kindly and 
pleasantly towards him, he will be very careful 
never to do so again. I should not wonder if you 
became better friends than ever. What do you 
think of that, Frank? 

F. I don’t know but we shall, for I don’t feel 
half so cross about it as I did. 

W. That is well. I guess the rest of the cross 
feeling will be gone by the time dinner is over, 
and then you can go and see Robert before school 
in the afternoon.— Dialogues on Petce. 


Now what 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BALL. 

Ann. Will you tell me Aunt A. why you think 
it is wrong to dance? Jane Hill went to the ball 
last night, and she says she does not see why it is 
more sinful to skip about by rule, to the sound of 
lively music, than it is to jump the rope, or trun- 
dle the hoop, or play at blindman’s»buff without 
rule or order, and with the very great’noise of our 
own tongues. And she says too that it tells about 
dancing in the Bible, and that even king David 
danced. 

Aunt A. Indeed, my dear little girl, you appear 
to have learned Jane’s arguments, perfectly; but 
if you will stop talking long enough, and attend 
closely to what I say, perhaps you will be con- 
vinced that balls are very dangerous amusements. 
As for king David’s dancing, if you will read for 
yourself you will see that it had no resemblance, 
either in its manner or object, to the" dancing of 
the presentday. It is not, however, the mere act 
of dancing, that is more sinful than other amuse- 
ments. For instance, if a circle of children had 
been very busy at their books, or their work, till 
they were tired, and needed exercise and relaxa- 
tion, I should have no possible objection to seeing 
them ‘‘ skip about by rule to the sound of their 
own lively music,” provided—recollect now my re- 

iction—provided, it was carried no farther than 
ther plays usually are. But dancing seldom stops 
ere. It is carried to an extreme which is inju- 
rious to the health, the mind, and the heart. 

Ann. It may injure the health, Aunt, but I can- 
not understand how it can do any harm to the 
heart. Are not kind feelings excited by joining in 

leasant amusements with those we love? 

Aunt A. Yes, if there are no other circumstan- 
ces which call forth wrong feelings in a greater 
degree. But here comes Jane herself; perhaps 
she will give us some light upon the subject. 

Good morning, Jane. Did you have a pleasant 
ball last evening, my dear? 

Jane. Oh yes! delightful! I danced till I was 
tired to death. Don’t you think Mrs. A. I was on 
the floor at every figure except two, the whole 





ent ways, but it never can be shown by striking 
them back again, or knocking them down, or by 


evening; though there were several girls there 
who were not asked to dance more than twice. 
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Oh, it made real sport for us, I assure you, to see 
them sit moping there, with nothing to do but look 
on; though that was not so amusing as to see them 
try to dance. But then it would not do to let 
them see us laugh; so we had to pretend to ad- 
mire them. 

Mrs. A. Then you are certain the gentlemen 
thought you the best dancer? 

Jane, Oh don’t flatter me, I beg of you Mrs. A. 
I presume it was only for the fun of dancing with 
so young a partner, that induced them to ask me 
so often. Oh no, I do ‘not call myself a good 
dancer. 

Mrs, A. Were the dresses as good as usual? 

Jane. Yes indeed! they were splendid! If I 
only had such a dress as Miss Leland wore, I 
should never ask for any thing better. I was half 
determined to throw mine in the fire, and never 
go again till 1 could dress as well as the best of 
them. I intend to save all my spending money 
from now till New Year’s ball, and add to it what 
Papa allows me for that. But you must know that 
Miss Colton and her sister were among the first in 
dress, although their father can scarcely keep himself 
out of the hands of his creditors. It was so pro- 
voking to see them! And then there were Mary 
and Susan Taylor—their father is absolutely poor, 
and they earn their dresses by sewing! It is a 
shame they were invited; but they are called 
handsome, and so we must submit to it. And so 
are the rich Fisher’s thought to be great beauties, 
but oh, how proud they are! We litle girls could 
see them laughing at us, when they thought we 
did not notice them. We wished them out of the 
world a hundredtimes. For my part, I don’t care 
for beauty, it is only skin deep. But, Ann, why 
did you not come in and see me after I was dress- 
ed? I asked you to. And mother and sister 
Lucy said I never had a dress ‘‘that made me 
look as well.” It is just right for my complexion. 
You will come New Year’s eve, won’t you? I 
know I shall shine then. And indeed, I love to 
dance so dearly, I do not expect to think of much 
else till itis over. But I shall talk you to death, 
80 _— bye. 


nn. Light enough upon the subject of balls, | 


Aunt, I assure you; I need no more to show me 
that they have filled Jane’s heart with wrong feel- 
ings. 

Stunt A. And yet Jane is no more liable to be 
thus injured than others. She has a pleasant 
temper, and kind feelings in an uncommon degree. 
But in consequence of this ball, you have seen 
her indulge in pride, envy, covetousness, hypoc- 
risy, vanity, selfishness, evil speaking, jealousy, 
discontent, falsehood, contempt of her fellow be- 
ings, supreme love of dress, and laying up trea- 
sures to lavish them upon the most perishable ob- 
jects; and you have heard her declare, that for 
some weeks to come, she should forget that she 
had a mind to cultivate, ora soul to save, and 
should think of nothing but adorning her person, 
and spending one uncertain, because future eve- 
ning, at a ball. My dear niece, is there no sin, 
and no danger, in all this? 

Ann. But, Aunt, I think older girls would not 
be so foolish as Jane is. 

Auut A. Their foolishness, as you justly call it, 
may take a different form, out it is the same bit- 
ter fruit of the same corrupt tree. They lose the 
simplicity of childhood, and therefore you do not 
hear them speak out the folly of their hearts. 
Every ball might not give rise to the exercise of 
each of these different classes of wrong feelings, 
but some of them will invariably find a place; to 
say nothing of the waste of time, and expense, 
which might have been better bestowed. My dear 
Ann, we are, whether we wish it to be so or not, 
we are immortal and accountable creatures. We 
cannot divest ourselves of our existence, or by 
any possible means escape the last dread com- 
mand, ‘‘ Give account of thy stewardship.” Then 
why trifle away the fleeting time given us here to 
prepare for a state of happiness, a world of enjoy- 
ment, in comparison with which, the most delight- 
ful earthly scene, is darkness, and deadness, and 





weariness itself. We love earth, my dear Ann, 
because we do not feel, and we will not believe, 
that Heaven is infinitely better. ALICE. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No. 19. 

Juliana. Mother, did you see those men that 
passed a few moments ago. Father says that one 
of them has been stealing, and that they are going 
to put him in prison. 

Mother. Poor man! In addition to confine- 
ment and privations, he must suffer from the pangs 
of a guilty conscience. 

J. How are prisoners treated, mother? 
they not have every thing that they need? 

M. In some places they are made comparatively 
comfortable, and treated kindly. Great humanity 
is shown toward prisoners in some parts of our 
country, particularly in the state of Pennsylvania. 
But in many places, they are treated with great 
cruelty, and often suffer from want of the necessa- 
ries of life, and from cruel treatment. In the 
East, there are no public buildings erected for the 
purpose of confining delinquents, but a part of the 
house, in which the judge resides is made use of 
for that purpose, and here the prisoners suffer 
greatly. Sometimes persons are very unjustly 
imprisoned, as were Peter, John, Paul, Silas, that 
holy man, the prophet Jeremiah, and many others. 
Jeremiah was imprisoned, and put into a dungeon 
in the house of Jonathan. At one time he was 
let down into the dungeon with cords, where there 
was no water, but mire; so Jeremiah sank in the 
mire. There, it seems, he had nothing to eat, 
and was likely to die from hunger. 

J. Did Jeremiah die in prison, mother? 

M. No, my dear, you must read the account, 
and there you will see how the Lord took care of 
those who put their trust in him. Were you to 
read the memoirs of Howard, that celebrated phi- 
lanthropist, you would think that prisoners still had 
much cause for sighing. 

J. I do not know the meaning of philanthropist, 
mother. 

M. A philanthropist is one that loves his fellow- 
men, wishes them well, and makes great effort to 
do them good. 

J. Will you please to tell me something about 
Mr. Howard, mother? 

M. He was born in England near London, in 
the year 1727. But before we proceed any fur- 
ther, you may tell me how long it has been since 
that period: 

J. It is now 1837, so it must have been 110 
years. 

M. Very well. Mr. Howard was a very pious 
man, and, in many respects, followed the example 
of Jesus Christ who endured constant privations, 
and made great efforts for the good of others. 
He was elected to the office of high sheriff, and, 
consequently, was induced to visit prisons. Here, 
he discovered that prisoners were treated with 
great inhumanity, even in England. He pitied 
them, most tenderly, and did much to alleviate 
their sufferings. 

J. What could Mr. Howard do for prisoners, 
mother? He was not allowed to take them out of 
prison, was he? 

M. No, my daughter. In many cases, he fur- 
nished them with the necessaries of life; but his 
plan for doing them good generally, was to make 
statements respecting their sufferings, and induce 
the government, in different countries, to have 
them treated differently. Mr. Howard possessed 
a large fortune, and could have lived in ease and 
affluence. But that he might mitigate the suffer- 
ings of others, he chose to devote himself to a life 
of privations and hardships. He visited the pris- 
ons in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
made seven journeys on the continent, for the 
purpose of inspecting prisons and hospitals. Hay- 
ing completed the fourth, he found that he had 
travelled 42,000 miles. During this time, he suf- 
fered much. Sometimes he would travel for sever- 


Do 


al days in succession, without stopping for reat 
or refreshment, or any thing else, but merely to 
visit prisons. Referring to it, he says, ‘* To God 
be all the praise. 1 do not regret the loss of 
many conveniences of life, but bless God who 
inclined my mind to such a scheme.” He en- 
countered perils by sea and by land, was at one 
time confined in a most offensive hospital, without 
chair, table, or board to lay his bed on. He 
braved the raging fever, and the devouring pesti- 
lence, and finally died at Chenin, in the midst of 
his usefulness, in the year 1790. 

J. Did he not feel happy, mother, when he 
came to die? 

M. Yes, his death was peaceful and happy, 
confiding in the merits of his Saviour. If we 
wish to die a happy death, we must live a useful 
life, always endeavoring to do the commandments 
of God. R. E. 
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JEWISH ANTIQUITIES-=-No. 19. 

The High Priest.—The highest officer in the 
service of the sanctuary, was the High Priest. 
This was considered the most honorable office in 
the nation. It was confined chiefly to the family 
of Aaron, and usuaily to the eldest son. This 
prevented a dispute about the succession, yet there 
were some inconveniences attending it, as the 
eldest son was not always the best qualified for 
the office. The high priest retained his office 
during life, and as he was sometimes disabled by 
age he had an assistant appointed, while upon the 
day of atonement he was attended by several elders 
who were to see that he did not neglect any of his 
duties. The manner of his consecration was as 
follows. He was sprinkled with water from the 
brazen laver, as a token of regeneration. He 
was then robed in the sacred vestments, and 
anointed with oil, as an emblem of the unction of 
the Holy Spirit. A bullock was then slain as a 
sin offering for the people. Its blood was poured 
out at the foot of the altar. Two rams were then 
offered. The tip of the right ear, right thumb, 
and right toe of the High Priest were touched 
with the blood, denoting his entire consecration te 
his work. A bullock was slain for him each day, 
for seven successive days, during which he re- 
mained in the temple. Thus Aaron was conse- 
crated, but in after times the service seems to have 
been less particular. 

The sacred garments were eight in number. 
The first was a coat of fine linen embroidered, 
worn next the body, with tight sleeves and reach- 
ing nearly to the feet. 2d. Trowsers of the same 
material. 3d, a girdle of colored linen, em- 
broidered, tied around the body with the ends 
reaching to the feet. During the offering of sac- 
rifices, one end of it was thrown over his shout 
der. 4th. The robe of the Ephod. This was 
woven without seam, and was worn over the coat. 
At the bottom was a fringe of alternate bells and 
tassels, representing pomegranites. The sounding 
of these bells when the priest entered the most 
holy place, gave token that he was preserved 
alive and that their offering was accepted. 5th. 
The Ephod. This was made of a rich stuff of 
bright colors, interwoven with threads of gold. 
It was woven upon the back corresponding with ° 
the breast-plate. It probably reached to the 
waist, round which it was fastened. It was fas- 
tened over the shoulders by chains of gold. At 
the end of these were sockets of gold, in which 
were set onyx stones, bearing the names of the 
twelve tribes. The breast-plate was made of cloth 
similar to the ephod. It was square and double. 
In it were set twelve precious stones, bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel. The first 
was the sardius or ruby, having on it the name of 
Reuben. 2d. The topaz, or chrysolite, having 
the name of Simeon. 3d. Carbuncle, resembling 
a coal of fire, bearing the name of Levi. 4th. 
Emerald, or smaragdus, bearing the name of Ju- 
dah. 5th. Sapphire, with the name of Issachar. 
6th. Diamond, engraved with the name of Zabu- 





lon. 7th. Ligure, of a dull red, mixed with yel- 
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low, bearing the name of Dan. 8th. Agate, with 
the name of Napthali, engraved upon it. 9th. 
Amethyst, with the name of Gad. 10th. The 
beryl, of a bluish green, with the name of Ashur. 
1ith. Onyx, of the color of the human nail, bear- 
ing the name of Joseph. 12th. Jasper, green, 
clouded with white and yellow, with the name of 
Benjamin. The Urimand Thummim, are by some 
supposed to have been distinct articles, worn be- 
tween the folds of the breastplate; others suppose 
them to have been the stones of the breast-plate. 
They are not described in the Scriptures. The 
seventh article of dress was the nitre, which was 
somewhat in the form of a Turkish turban, but 
more resembling a diadem. Last was the golden 
plate, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Holiness unto the 
Lord.” 

Arrayed in these sacred robes, the priest stood 
before the Lord to make enquiry for Israel. 
Some suppose that the response was given 1n an 
audible voice, and others that the reply was made 
known by the changing appearance of the stones 
of the breast-plate. The former seems most proba- 
ble from two considerations. There would have 
been much difficulty in ascertaing the exact mean- 
ing from’ the appearance of the stones, and the 
answers of the heathen oracles were always given 
in words, and they without doubt had their origin 
in this custom. 








“EDITORIAL. 








A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

The Superintendent of Mason Street Sabbath 
School, (who appears to be constantly devising some 
new plan to excite his scholars to do good) has late- 
ly had printed a tract of four pages, two copies of 
which were given toeachscholar. ‘The object of the 
tract cannot be better explained than by giving the 
two first pages, and this we do with the hope that the 
admirable plan will be imitated by other schools. 


\ 


eer” 


‘Tur SurerinTENDENT has requested me to exam- 
ine the following RESOLUTION, which he propo- 
sed to the members of Mason Srreet Sassatu 
Scuoot, on the last Sabbath of the year. He has 
asked me to consider it carefully, and consult with 
Parents and Friends upon the propriety of agreeing 
to it. Ihave done so. And I find that good men in 
former times have thought it useful thus to impose 
upon themselves restraints, and to make promises to 
themselves to help them in the faithful performance 
of duty. Particularly I find Davin, the “sweet 
Psalmist of Israel,” who was a remarkably pure and 
holy man, and a true penitent when he fell into sin, 
made this Resolution, among others,— 

‘¢I am purposed that my mouth shall not trans- 
gress.”” 

And again, 

66 said, I will take heed to my ways, that I 
sin not with my tongue.” 

And Danie t, Resolved, that— 


66 He would not defile himself with the portion of 
the King’s meat.” 


And yet again,—the author of the 119th Psalm says— 


‘¢ Depart from me, ye evil deers, for I will keep 
the commandmants of my GOD.” 





The Bible is full of this kind of promises, which 
good men have made to improve their characters, 
and to assist them in overcoming temptation. 

Having a desire to imitate the good, and to grow 
in the knowledge and practice of those things which 
will be pleasing to Gop, and have a tendency to make 
me more useful in society;—and feeling convinced 
that To BE TRULY HAPPY MYSELF I MUST TRY TO 
MAKE OTHERS HAPPY,—! have decided to adopt the 
Resolution proposed. One copy I sign, and will 
keep by me to look at Oceasionally,—asking myself 
whether I am faithful to my own engagement; and 
the other copy I will sign and hand to my eacHER, 
requesting her frankly and faithfully to warn me 
whenever she has reason to suppose I have broken 
the promise. 


I, the Subscriber, hereby RESOLVE, 


That, as it is the great business of life to do good, 
from right motives,—I will henceforth endeavor, ac- 
cording to my ability, to do all the good in my power 
during the year on which I have entered 3 stroving to 
make as many persons happy as I possibly can; par- 
ticularly endeavoring, by respectful and obedient con- 
duct toward my parents,—and kind and affectionate 
intercourse with brothers, sisters, schoolmates, and 
other friends, to show that 1 fear GOD—love my 
neighbor,—and value, above all price, my roe Bi- 
ble,—that Book of God, which says,—“ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

May my Heavenly Father give me strength to ful- 
fil this Resolution! ~ 
c) 





Boston, January, 1838. 


The two last pages of the tract are occupied with 
several appropriate selections from scripture, the 
hymn beginning, 

‘** Precious Bible! Book divine!” 
and the two following anecdotes, one illustrating the 


benefit of doing good, and the other the consequences 
of negligence. 


An Affectionate and Dutifal Daughter—A 
Grateful Parent—A Humane King. 


Gustavus the Third, King of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the neigh- 
borhood of his capital, observed a young peasant 
girl, of interesting appearance, drawing water at a 
fountain by the way-side. He went up to her, and 
asked her for a draught. Without delay she lifted 
up her pitcher, and with artless simplicity put it to 
the lips of the monarch. Having satisfied his thirst, 
and courteously thanked his benefactress, he said, 

‘© My girl, if you would accompany me te Stock- 
holm, I would endeavor to fix you in a more agreea- 
ble situation.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” replied the girl, “I cannot accept your 

roposal. I am not anxious to rise above the state of 
life in which the providence of God has placed me; 
but even if I were, I could not for an instant hesitate.” 

“And why?” rejoined the king, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

‘‘ Because,” answered the girl, coloring, ‘ my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to 
assist or comfort her under her many afflictions; and 
no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, or to 
neglect the duties which affection requires frem me.” 

“ Where is your mother?” asked the monarch, 

‘‘ In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing to 
a wretched hovel beside her. 

The king, whose feelings were interested in favor 
of his companion, went in and beheld stretched on a 
bedstead, whose only covering was a little straw, an 
aged female weighed down with years, and sinking 
under infirmities. Moved at the sight, the monarch 
addressed her: ‘I am sorry, my poor woman, to find 
you in so destitute and afflicted a condition.” 

‘* Alas, sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, ‘J 
should be indeed to be pitied, had I not that kind and 
attentive girl, who labers to support me, and omits 
nothing she thinks can afford me relief. May a gra- 
cious God remember it to her for good,” she added, 
wiping away a tear. 

ever, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, than 





at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an ex- 
alted station. The gratification arising, from the 
consciousness of having it in his power to assist a 
suffering fellow creature, almost overpowered him; 
and putting a purse into the hand of the young villa- 
ger, he could only say, ‘‘ Continue to take care of 
your mother; I shall soon enable you to do so more 
effectually. Good bye, my amiable girl, you may de- 
pend on the promise of your king.” 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 





pension for life on the mother, to be given the daugh- 
ter, on her mother’s death. 











The Negligent Youth, 


A young man, named George, was accustomed to 
attend the preaching of the gospel, and was much im- 
pressed. But his serious impressions were effaced 
by the company of his profane associates during the 
week. He yielded to sin; again he was convinced, 
repented, and struggled; butagain he yielded. I met 
him, says a gentleman, just at this period of misera- 
ble conflict. ‘‘ George,” I exclaimed, “‘ why do you 
not Resolve?—why do you not leave your sinful 
ways, and cleave to Curist with all your heart? 
why do you not leave your sinful ways and turn to 
Gop?” He answered, with a look of deep distress, 
‘IT know I ought; I wish I could; but I am sure I 
cannot;” and turned away. The next week he was 
attacked with a sore throat, while he was drinkin 
with his loose companions; he treated it lightly, but 
it was the commencement of the typhus fever, at that 
time extremely virulent in the neighborheod, and in 
three days he was a corpse! “ To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 


ei 
The Youthful Martyr. 


William Hunter, aged 19, finding a chapel open, 
entered and began to read in the English Bible which 
lay upon the desk. He was imprisoned; but Bishop 
Bonner offered to make him a free man of the city, 
and to set him up in business, if he would recant. 
He answered, “ I thank you for your great offer; but, 
my lord, I cannot find it in my heart to turn from 
God for the love of the world; for I count all world- 
ly things but loss, in respect to the love of Christ.” 
His parents came to him, and desired heartily of God 
that he might continue to the end in that good way 
which he had begun. As he went to martyrdom, he 
met his father, who said, “God be with thee, son 
William!” He replied, ‘God be with you, good 
father; and be of good comfort—for I hope we shall 
meet again !”” 

At the stake he kneeled down and read the 5ist 
Psalm till he came to these words: ‘ The sacrifice 
of God is a broken spirit. A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” He refused to 
recant when offered the queen’s pardon. The sun 
shone suddenly out of a dark cloud,—The martyr 
said, ‘Son of God! shine upon me.” He cast his © 
Psalter into his brother’s hand, who said, “‘ William, 
think upon the holy passion of Christ, and be not 
afraid of death.” ‘* Behold,” he replied, ‘I am not 
afraid.” He then raised his hands to heaven and said, 
‘** Lord, receive my spirit.” 

What a striking instance is this of the power of re- 
ligion, not only in the prospect of suffering, but in the 
very scene itself. Reader, is your religion of this 
kind? Have you renounced the world for Jesus? 


Errata.—The article in the Companion, of Jan. 12, 
headed, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” was extracted 
from Miss Sedgwick’s new book, the ‘* Love Token;’’ the 
credit was inadvertently omitted. 
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LOUISA’S LITTLE SISTER, 
I have a little sister, 

She is only four years old, 
But to us at home who love her, 

She is worth her weight in gold. 
We often play together, 

And I begin to find, 
That to make my sister happy, 

1 must be very kind, 
And always very gentle 

hen we run about and play, 

Nor ever think of taking 

Her little toys away. 
I must not even tease her, 

Nor ever angry be, 
With the darling little sister, 

That God has given me. 


For oh, if He should take her 
To heaven, away from me, 

And leave me here without her, 
How lonely | should be. 

No one would sleep beside me, 
If she was always gone, 

And oh, how sad *twould make me 
To try to play alone! 

And how I should remember 
All I had done before, 

And wish while she was with me 
I'd tried to love her more. 

Se very kind and gentle, 
I'll always try to be, 

With the darling little sister, 


That God has given me. E. P. 











